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,' ; scientific culture, a good botanist, a correct geolo- 
Hr oe £ Dw Di gist, and well read in all depaftments of knowl- 
IN Me y. werner. edge. 
CO eo We are also informed that among the members 
<0e: of the Club, are to be found the names of the 
EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. | most practical and influential farmers of Norridge- 
Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. | Wock, which is proof of the character and stand- 
——————— | ing of the Society. 
Devon Cattle. Meetings for conversation are held on Tuesday 
evenings of each week ; business commencing at 
The cut which we present this week to our 64 o'clock. 
readers, ia the representation of one of Mr. Faile’s ——_ +eee2 
Devon cows. This portrait meets our ideas of an Get home your supply of Plaster. 








old fashioned Devon cow, such as may still be} Among the mineral manures in use among 
seen in the Patterson herd, which has been kept | farmers, gypsum, or Plaster of Paris is most 
> nearer to the original standard of former times abundantly used, and has stood the test of years 

than herds of more modern improvement, if im-| the longest. It was first recommended as a fer- 


provement it may be called, which ues haste a tilizer about the middle of the eighteenth centu- 
breed all the milk out of them. We have - ry, by Mayer, a preacher near Hanover in Ger- 
tended, and still contend that the Devons area 'many. He published a detail of his experiments 


rect, and not a bresd—that ony we descendants | which soon roused the attention of agriculturists 
of the aboriginal race of cattle in Great Britain, ‘in Europe, who began to experiment with it. 
and that, although they have been modified more | Dr. Franklin was among the first in America to 


or less by breeders, they still retain the main | use it, and to recommend it through the press to 
characteristics which they received from the band American farmers. 


that created them. | Like other new projects, its use met with friends 


It is now nearly half a century since they began | who were enthusiastic in recommending it, and 
to receive the attention of breeders, to keep them | who greatly exaggerated its effects, and also foes, 
pure and unalloyed with other races and breeds | who ridiculed the idea of manuring grass land and 
of cattle, to breed them more particularly for the | grain crops witha small quantity of powdered 
butcher, and to spoil them for the dairy. Youatt | stone, and derided it as extravagantly as the oth- 
did them much mischief in this respect, by de-| ers praised it. ; 
erying them for dairy purposes. Itisabundantly| Time and experience finally have given it the 
evident that the earlier Devons were good milkers. | proper place among fertilizers, and it has become 
The red cattle of New England sprang from them. | well established aid to the farmer in his manuri- 
Our ‘Pilgrim fathers’? came from old Plymouth | a] operations. 
in Devonshire, and among the stock first imported! The inexhaustible supply of it in the British 
into Plymouth in 1624, (which, according to the | Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 





, record, were of various colors,) were some red and the comparative ease by which it ean be 


cattle. brought into Maine by water, enables our farmers 

As it was important that the few cattle then to obtain it at a very reasonable price. 
imported should be as equally distributed as pos-| As it is a heavy article, it is a good plan to get 
sible, among the colonists, they, (the colonists) | it home during the good sledding, and as that is 
were, therefore, grouped into companies, and the present time in this vicinity, we have taken 
each company had a portion of the stock entrust-| the liberty to give this advice now. 
ed to their special care. For instance—‘‘the third) For clover, especially white clover, plaster is a 
lot,’’ says the record, ‘‘fell to Capt. Standish and | very excellent fertilizer. It seems sometimes to 
his company joined to him; 2, his wife Barbara call white clover up from the ground where it 
Standish ; 3, Charles Standish; 4, Alexander’ was never seen before. ‘The white clover is indig- 
Standish ; 5, John Standish ; 6, Edward Wins- enous (native) almost if not quite all over Maine ; 
low ; 7, Susanna Winslow ; 8, Edward Winslow; and an application of plaster seems to act as a 
9, John Winslow ; 10, Resolved White ; 11, Peri- stimulus to its seeds which for some cause or oth- 
grine White ; 12, Abraham Peirce; 13, Thomas er have lain dormant in the soil until the appli- 
Clarke. To this lot fell the red cow which be-| cation of the plaster acted upon them, and it 
longeth to the poore of the colony to which they | comes up strong and vigorous. Our farmers also 
must keepe her calfe of this year, being a bull, know its value to the corn and potato crop. 
for the companie. Also to this lott came two she We recommend a liberal scattering of it every 
goats.” | three or four years over rough hill pastures which 

The Standishes and the Winslows settled in what | eannot be plowed, but which are cropped every 
is now called Duxbury and Marshfield, and went year by cattle. 
into stock raising largely; that section, on ac-| A farmer up in the * hillie countrie’’ of Ox- 
count of the extensive natural meadows or marsh- | ford county, once complained that a rough side 
es, being at that early day singularly well adapted | hill pasture where he had fur many years pastured 
to this business. In all probability this ‘‘red | neat stock failed him, and asked what he could do 
cow’? was the first Devon imported, and one of to recruit it. We advised him to sow over it a 

_ the sources from which sprung the red cattle of ton of plaster, and instead of cattle, stock it with 
/ New England, once so famous for being geod sheep two years. He did it, and made a great im- 
nilkers. | provement by so doing. 

This division of stock was made May 22, 1627, ‘There are a great many more pastures in Maine 
when ‘it was further agreed at the same court, ! that would be greatly profited by similar treat- 
that if anie of the catell should by accident mis- | ment, and now is the time to supply yourselves 
carie, or be lost, or hurt, that the same should be with the plaster. 

» taken knowledge by indifferent men and judged | 
whether the losse came by the negligence or de- | 
- fault of those betrusted, and if they were found | 
_ onsen on ae Gants bo Siseed ” make pelled to turn our attention to the supply of fuel 
atisfaction for the companies, as also their part-  ' . 
ner’s damage.” | - _ source of warmth. In this country, three 

There were other red cattle in the importation ror iPro ne he —— pet - -—, 

which were ‘‘betrusted”’ to other companies, but | aceon oF Ga, pero wane degman 
It is evident to the most superficial observer, that 


as the Winslows and their partners soon became ‘ " . 
a? ., . there is a great difference in the different kinds of 
the greatest cattle growers in New England, it is | 


. . . a b h i o i » 
a fair presumption that the ‘*red cow’’ which fell | wo pe. sagen monet in regard to the 
to their company was the principal progenitor of _ . busti E neh Dhaene peer 
the sed cattle in quention.* | going combustion. Experiments have been insti- 
* ‘ 7 | tuted several times, to ascertain as near as might 
The old red “aative cattle,’’ as they were call-| be the actual difference in their amount. Among 
ed, were good milkers, and there are many who | these experiments, those of Mr. Bull of Connecti- 
now mourn the loss of them and consider that the | yt, several years ago were very satisfactory 

public have sustained damage by their being! The most recent statements that we have seen, 
crowded out and their places filled by the present’ are the following, which may be interesting to 

. ’ a . =" o 
p ‘tim proved breeds.’’ We occasionally meet with | many of our readers. 
» some Devons who partake of the good milking | Taking good shell bark hickory for the stan- 
character of their Devon ancestors, and do not | dard, and calling that 100, and supposing all the 
hesitate to express our opinion that we should all | different kinds of wood to be sound, and reckon- 


he the gainers if the Devon breeders would unite | ing by the pound, the table will read thus : 
in breeding back to that character again. They | ; 


Comparative Values of Fuel. 








When the cold season is upon us we are com- 


would have to sacrifice some of the plumpness, | a uae. = a aga = 
the ‘ten bonpoint,’’ as a Frenchman would say, to White oak, 85 Red cedar,’ 50 
the pail. Many instances could be cited of the White ash, 7 Wild cherry, 44 
good dairy qualities of many modern Devon cows. | 4 —— (cormes,) 73 ——? sass. pas 
Mr. 8. G. Cone, of Unadilla, N. Y., in a com-| White hazel, 72 Yellow poplar, 51 
munication to the Cultivator, in 1846, speaking — tree, 70 Butternut, 52 
of Devons, says :—*We have in our possession, Re oak, 69 White birch, 49 
: a full blood North Devon cow, that is now six-. bh. hite beech, 65 White pine, 52 
ellow oak, 60 


teen years of age, a descendant of the highly es- . 
teemed herd of Mr. Patterson, of Baltimore, and p These several results — - ay a 
which, when well fatted, would not weigh over | ons to the truth. It is very evident that the 
» six hundred pounds, that we will venture any | cunhapashmage-abeglity-arhegpes tangent, eden 
> reasonable sum, can be made to yield two hundred | have some effect on their value as fuel. We 
i and fifty pounds of butter in one year, and have | mney Guat Chay do tn cage te Cale guepeetion 
t a calf in the time.’? The Devons “are eminently for timber. 

hardy eattle, and their distinctive characteristics | 
» may be briefly told, in their being usually of a. 
red, or mahogany red color, with ‘a small clean | 


—————__+e6ee 


Working Bulls. 


The Homestead publishes our article on this 


"head, throat free from dewlap, prominent eye, Subject, prefacing it with the following remarks : 


clear, transparent, and gently tapering horn, and 


**The practiee of having bulls ‘broken’ to lead 
% a well proportioned body.” 


| by a ring in the nose, and to behave well held at 
—_ a Se a -_ ash stick caught into 
ow estate remal | said ring, and under the restraining influence of a 
De Tyintlows until the decease of the late Dr. John eo cudgel oF heavy whip, is not to be approved in 
usd. often, to have occasion to cre a CY Colony, we these days of animal subjugation. A bull’s nerv- 
found there a large ~ gi conte. Subsequently it pelle yew | ous Organization is not so high-strung as that of 
the hands Manic’ Webster. who also kept a large |@ horse. He is more easil conquered, if by an 
means he can be thoroughly controlled; but the 
| conquest does not last—his affections and confi- 
| dence are = 80 ype and he may prove treach- 
is \erous any day. It ! i 
We learn f rom a member of this Society, that | thing to hemp the up “y ‘hand all the thee—-to 
the weekly meetings of the Norridgewock Farm. | keep him always in the thoroughly servile posi- 
ers’ Club, which are held in Farnsworth’s Build- | ton--literall y to subjugate—put him sub jugum, 
ing, over Staples’ Jeweler’s sh | and keep him under the yoke. The Maine Farm- 
P shop, are well attend- | er’s exper in 3 : ar ge 
ed, and much interest is shown by th aprvmedied I ae beech, so Ly been 
y the members however, commending the use of the Sorehead-yoke, 


and Officers of the Societ m Th ss ° ep 
. e Club ha . | aslightly curved, stro : 
brary and a small Cabinet_—t sa Li-| g : ng piece of wood passing 


he fom Across the forehead and stra to the horns ; 
of agricultural transactions a: m1 composed | bad equalizes the pressure, per chain traces de 
ral affairs—the latter ss oye whe peers | attached to the projecting ends. It is the natural 
Sion, ddl. tana est, of minerals, curi- way for a bull to draw, and the loads he will 
erred rs ed pecimens in geology, &c. The | eae thus harnessed are immense. The drawin 
of some thirty 


ly been enlarged by the donation is really pushed with the head, oe as when,two 
H. Palmer pjj 











Farmers’ Club at Norridgewock. 


—_ 


Specimens of minerals, &c., from | — smbrlayed wales here ute 

1, son of Seward Dill, Esq., of e have seen oxen in Canada yoked together 
These illustrate in part ’ by pieces of plank or scantling across their fore- 
heads by straps around their horns. We did not 
like the method very well, but asa single harness 
President of the Society, is 
attainments, of thorough 





ime. 


for a bull, we are not certain it isn’t better than: 
a crooked yoke. We are bound to try it some’ 
ti 


bey p/w 


eos 


Jenny. (790.) 


Agricultural Show at Boston, 1855. Bred by George Turner, Esq., of Barton, near Exeter, Eng. 
Farms, Westchester County, New York. 


Sheep on tho Islands. projecting over the bottom teeth at the same age. 
Vou may form some idea of the age from the ap- 


pearance of the mouth in general, when the 
We have always advocated an increase of this| marks are no longer visible. If the corner teeth 


kind of stock in that section of the State, and! do not appear long -—_ yom pee as it 
: : : | were, to the tront of the mouth; if they retain 
ve had to bear the imputation of be- “thy ’ de 
rene ne elem P nae their square shape, and shut well together ; if the 
ing visionary in this respect. The following let-| tusks are blunt, and have the least concavity in 
ter from a man of experience in these matters, | their inner surface, you may conclude that the 
gave us great pleasure, not only on account of| horse is not very old, particularly, if his head be 
HY : ay, @ if yery y boy t eyes ; 
the record of facts which it gave us, but because | "°t gray, and not very hollow above the eyes; 
it proves that we are not far out of the way in 
our sheepish theory, a8 a facetious friend once 
called it.—Ep. 





Many of the islands make excellent sheep walks. 





horses. A concave tusk is the most certain crite- 
rion of youth ; and as mares have no tusk at all, 
they must be judged with reference to what I 
have said about the corner teeth, except in some 
cases of what is called ‘‘shell teeth,’’ an their 
resemblance to the plate-like cakes of shells, and 
horses with these preserve the appearance of 
youth till ten or twelve years old. It is here 
propev to mention, that the difficulty of acquiring 
accurate knowledge of the age of horses by their 
statement that some one had been ‘‘down east,’’| teeth is very much increased hy the tricks that 
about Mount Desert and the adjoining islands, to | are practised. 

look fur a suitable place to keep sheep. I thought} —=— 

his ideas in canal to keeping sheep were very 
good, except what he said about shepherd's dog- 
being with them. I had rather have a cat wit! 
them—if it were nota wi/dcat—thana dog. | 
will now give you a little of my experience in this 
matter : 

I was born and_ brought up on Long Island, in 
Blue Hill. I liv@l on the island from 1799 to 
1837. When I was 21 years of age [ bought one 
hundred acres of land that was then in the wilder- 
ness state, and commenced cutting off the wood, 
clearing up the land and getting it into grass for 
|the purpose of raising grass and hay for stock. 
iL found sheep to be the most profitable, and 
when [ was 28 years old I intesed one hundred, 
and from that time [ kept increasing my flock un- 
til 1857. At this time [ wintered between two 
jand three hundred. I[ then bought a farm in 
|Sedgwick and moved from the island. As I let 
j out —— a had * cut down the or weap 
ir 7 flock. : ow ewever, a number of : : “ 
‘hundfed aczeson the jland. In 1850.4 fire broke| uble and expense in getting their erops ready 
|out there and ran over about a thousand acres of| 8° 4 " day, - the suciety has to close up its 
‘my land that were covered with young wood, | GS ae Wane PeRpere. : fo 

mi: ° sevens * sip : According to statements handed in on the crops, 
| This made it necessary for me to move back in on RE a eed from 188 to 201 
| order to cut off the burnt wood. Tremained there) OT°, *¢Te C269; wae Gurn caageS Som a toe 
‘two years. While there I found it convenient to 
|purchase several hundred more acres. I bought} 


. | vive 
ja quantity of grass seed and sowed over the burat even. 





Mr. Epiror :—I have taken the Maine Farmer 
two or three years, in which I have seen a num- 
ber of statements concerning the best place and 
mode of raising sheep in Maine, and I thought I 
would give you some of my experience in raising 
that kind of stock. Last fall or winter I saw a 








Communications, 














For the Maine Farmer. 
North Franklin Ag’l Society’s Premium 
Crops. 


Mr. Epiror:—Perhaps a few items in regard 
to some of the premium crops, will be thought 
worthy a place in your journal. Not that they 
are wonderful or larger than in other societies in 
the State, but as showing something of the state 
of agrieultare among us, and the almost unlimi- 
ted capacities of even this portion of our yet to 
be more highly appreciated State, agriculturally, 
in less space and with fewer words, than almost 
any other way. There is one great difficulty, 
however. ‘The reports of the societies have to he 
made at so early a day tu the Secretary of the 
Maine Board of Agriculture, that many of our 
farmers will not compete on account of the extra 











an average, 42 lbs. per bushel; others no weight 


r 39 shels per acre: Grst crop after 
| tend. That fall I had one hundred and sixty | W noah, bushels = * i o 4 eR = F 
sheep. By reason of drought during the previous | Con, CHES Sey WENREND CEgeEe Se Mane Mae Cae 


summer, hay was very scarce, and, consequently, | = een ter pe — —— 3 all sowed 
sheep were very cheap. I thought I would try |™ Rye, one acre, 39 bushels ; none others over 30 
the experiment of wintering sheep without much | eee . 
hay, and, accordingly, bought one hundred more | °™*"°*"* | _ , - 
in addition to my flock. I took two hundred of | a. ws oS ee yore ye up to 3558, 
this flock across on the east side of the island, “2: ier. G3abushels nemngred apy — 
voor 9 4 a eyes a, gece — | we tl ae al Aen 300 to 400 an 
and where there was a good chance for sea weed. . ? taped aie 
Aut fed to them that winter was two tons of hay | ee” and on half an acre, over 400 bushels 
and thirty bushels of corn. I lost but two out of} ; : : the 
the two hundred, and the remainder came out in| , Rate (Bogue, three -romiame ono 
= Sprmg = a. Since that time T have | option chanen arg 2: 
ept trom two to five hundred every winter. : tee : 

had upon the island this fall, about nine hun-| a... — —— of y ‘ of = —s we | 
dred sheep and lambs, but, as hay is searce, and frac ‘a oe a ) Th el yet 4 A ges 
[ am upwards of sixty years old, and find the | TActwonal parts.) 10s Was in carross, pects, ca 
peninem, pother exposing: myeoif to the cold, | SPR; lhore- repsuables. iwc wore thave, ox 
wee om rw T had could I cho ech $ tries in this class, and reckoning the products 
tended them myself. Last winter I went there | ~ er a ag over $30 per ¢ acre, giving 
and kept three hundred and sixty i — ; 
den es I kept the Boy ah ay a mT There was no unnecessary or exorbitant expen- 
then fed out to them seven tons of hay and twenty ses stated to have been expended on these crope, 
bushels of corn. They ate sea weed some and [ | 2OF C2? I see any hindrance or valid reason why 
kept with them and every day cut browse fur them. | the } acres cannot and should not be extended to 
I have no doubt, judging from the experience 1 | 2¢Tes in many instances, and the 4 and one acres 
have had, that sheep can be wintered there for 
fifty cents per head, take one winter with another. 

Yours very truly, Joun P. Parker. j 
Sedgwick, Dec. 10, 1860. ' 


7e@er- 


Herefords in Canada. 


the will to do it is a sufficient reason. 
Eitw Tree Farm. 











For the Maine Farmer. 


Notes about the Acacia. 


quem In a letter received from the Secretary of the 
We see by the Canadian Agricu/turist that Fred. | Maine Board of Agriculture, and dated at Saco, 
W. Stone, Esq., of Guelph in Canada West, has | O¢t- 20th, 1860, he writes : ‘* Large trees of the 
recently imported nine of the best Herefords that | Locust are rare in this vicinity, the tree not being 


: ‘ é hardy enough to withstand the severity of our 
could be found in England, viz.: eight heifers and aim”? sianiates 


a bull. Mr. Stone is well known to many asa! I have just now received a note from Rev. 
very successful breeder of Durhams. He will, William A. Drew, of Augusta, well known as 
also, in future, be known as a successful breeder | {tmetly editor of the Rural Intelligencer, con- 
of Herefords, and in a short time those who are| Qur’ Soren pom & my settee apie Ge 


, vgs b Acacia, published in the Farmer of Dee. 20th. 
desirous of obtaining good breeders of this valua-| He says: ‘* I see you say the Acacia is too tender 


ble breed of cattle, will find them at his Puslinch | for our climate. I have raised the yellow glutin- 
farm near Guelph. ous and the three thorned and flowering Acacia, 
for years ; and never knew a limb or twig killed 


by a Kennebec winter. It seems to me that 
The Horse’s Age by the Teeth. there cannot be much difference between Augusta 
Thr following information as to the age of the 


and Norridgewock as to climate.’’ 8. L.B 
horse indicated by the teeth, we have taken from Snuath Norvidgasedh. 
one of our Agricultural exchanges, without the 
ability now . say po pn think the Country 
yentleman. It will guide some in their examina- — 
a init ‘ees Mr. Epitror—Sir: My Houghton Gooseberry 
Yearlings and two-year-olds are alike in mouth, | CTP last year, which I sent to the Portland mar- 
ond wn judged by general appearance. At/ ket, was fifteen barrels. The price per bbl. was 
three years old, the horse has four horse-teeth,|®iX dollars. The cost of picking and marketing 
two above and two below, in front of the mouth, | ¥28 $30.34 including the expenses of one trip to 
which supply the place of the sucking-tecth. At) Portland. The ground on which these bushes 
four, he has eight horse-teeth, four above and| stand is a little more than one-eighth of an acre, 
four below, the corner heing only sucking teeth. | and the net profit, I think, is equal to that of any 
At five years old these are gone, and the mouth is | f your big pigs. J.P.S. 
up, at least, with the exception of the inside of| Levant, Jan. 1st, 1861. 
the backmost, which, especially in mares, some- 
times do not rise until the sixth year ; that is, all 
the teeth are horse-teeth, and the task is up on 
each side of the mouth. A dark makr, or hollow, 
is generally observable in all the teeth of the bot- 
tom jaw at five years old ; and the tusks are con- 
eave in their inner surface. At six, the two 
middle teeth have quite lost their mark. and the 
tusk is higher up, and longer, and not so concave. 
At seven, the next two teeth have lost it, and the 
corner teeth only have the mark left in them. At 
eight, it has grown out of these, and no mark 
is left at all. The tusks also become longer, and 
instead of being concave in the inner surface, be- 
come convex; the horse is then termed aged. 
There is, however, a great deal of difference in 
the mouths ; some have lost their mark in all ex- 
—_ the corner teeth, even as early as five years 
old ; others have their front teeth in the top jaw 














For the Maine Farmer. 
The Gooseberry Culture. 











Honolulu Squash. 


W. Hl. Gardner, of Amboy, Ill., writing to the 
North-western Farmer of the improvement in 
vegetables, remarks : 

‘*In no garden vegetable has there been more 
marked improvement than the squash. In place 
of the old Acron we have the celebrated Hubbard 
and productive Honolulu, which unite to the 
sweetness of the melon, long keeping and superior 
culinary properties. The Honolulu is a produc- 
tive as the pumpkin, and is more nutritious; far 
more palatable and will keep some months. For 
the table it is very superior, and for general cul- 
tivation for stock, swine, &c., possesses great ex- 
cellence.”’ 

He recommends growing this squash in the 
place of pumpkins in the cornfield for stock feed- 
ing as well as for table use. 














though this latter shape sometimes exists in young | 


bushels of ears, and some of them weighed, on | 


be alike extended, unless apathy or the want of 


Winner of first prize in Class “Imported Devon Cows,” at the New York State Agricultural Show at Elmira, 1855, and the United States 


The property of Edward G. Faile, West 
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Messrs. Eprrors :—Having made a trial of 
Coe’s superphosphate with, and independent of, 
other manures and fertilizers, | will, as a matter 
of common interest to your readers, state the 
general results of the experiments which I made 
during the past season. 

Ist. Ona piece of strong, deep loam, such as 
jis common to our good hill-farms in this town, 
| that had not been hoed for several years, I spread 

on barnyard manure, and dunged part of it in the 
| hill, and toa part Ne ae superphosphate in 
‘the hill at the rate of a heaped table-spoonful to 
the hill, covering it with earth before dropping 





| the corn and planted the field to corn. L applied | 


|the superphosphate again after the first hoeing, 
jat the rate of about two-thirds as much per hill 
as 1 used at the time of planting. Where the 
‘superphosphate was put, the corn came up a 
darker color thaa where the manure was put in 
jthe hill, and the corn was better through the sea- 
/son and yielded better, and was riper and sounder 
lat the time of harvest. The pumpkin crop was 
}extraordinary where the superphosphate was ap- 
|plied. The yield of corn was about 50 bushels 
|per acre. ‘The superphosphate did well also on 
j squashes, 

2d. I made another experiment with several 
| fertilizers on a piece of ground where no manure 
|had been pete 9 as follows : 
| Ist. I used ashes, plaster and lime, three parts 
| of ashes, plaster and lime, three parts of ashes, 
|two of plaster, and one of lime, mixed well and 
j} put in the hill, and planted a few rows of corn. 
|} 2d. Ldunged a few rows, in the hill with hen 
manure and planted with corn. 
| 3d. Toa few rows, superphosphate was applied 
| and planted as above. 
At the time of harvest, the corn where the su- 
| perphosphate was put,yielded about one third more 
than where the hen manure was put, and double 
f that where the ashes, plaster and lime were put. 

I tried superphosphate on beans and peas and 
the erops were double what they were where it 
was not applied. 

The results have been so satisfactory in the ex- 
| periments made with Coe’s, (not Mapes’s,) su- 
perphosphate, that [ purpose to try it another 
year, and from my present convictions, would 
commend it to the favorable notice of farmers, as 
a good and cheap fertilizer. 

Joun B. Werner... 

Hardwick, Mass., Nov. 30, 1860. 





As our correspondent proposes to make further 
trial of Coe’s superphosphate of lime, will he 
adopt our suggestion and weigh or measure the 
crops produced ny superphosphate, and other ma- 
nures and fertilizers in order that we may give 
the exact results, which will be more satisfactory 
in a purely economical point of view than esti- 
mates, not that we doubt the general accuracy of 
the above statements, but on the other hand we 
have particular reasons for regarding them as 
trustworthy. The point we would arrive at is, 
‘*What is the difference between the economy of 
using es of lime and barn-yard ma- 
nure?”’? In order to do this. it is essential to 
have exact results registered at the time of har- 
vest. Then we shall be able to determine wheth- 
er the statement of another farmer is probably 
true, which is, that ‘‘it is cheaper to buy super- 
phosphate to be used as a fertilizer than to cart 
out manure where one has it at his own barn on 
his farm.’’ Will our correspondent make trial of 
{superphosphate on grass, both on pasture land 
and mowing, and state the result hereafter, being 
particular to state the —. used per acre, the 
time of application, and the kind and condition 
of soil, and whether the season was dry or wet ? 
Our object in making these requests of our cor- 
respondent who is an experimenter, is, that we 
may be able to place before our readers the exact 
results of carefully tried experiments, and thus 
be able to diffuse practical knowledge among the 
farmers who read the Boston Cultirator, touching 
this subject.— Eds. Bosion Cultivator. 


7 Milch Stock. 


The Morgan, the Black-Hawk, and other im- 
proved families of horses, have received much at- 
tention, a large outlay of money, and very pro- 
fusely and profitably the money has been expend- 
ed. The Devon and Durham breeds of cattle 
have been brought to good peti. the former 
being hardy and close made, are good workers 
and have been of much service, while the latter 
being large and quick growers, have added much 
to the profit of beef production. The wool and 
mutton breeds of sheep have had their share of 
the farmer's attention. But milch cows have, in 
my opinion, been much overlooked. It is true, a 
few persons like Col. Jacques have bred with care, 
and view to milk, but recently especial attention 





Alderneys have been imported from the Channel 
Islands ; and there have been some importations 
of Ayrshires. 

The Jersey cow I consider the best, for the 
reason that she is a sure and young breeder, pro- 
ducing increase often at eighteen months, which 
is not the case with the Ayrshire, as she is a poor 
or uncertain breeder; and she has the advantage 
of yielding a very rich milk. It will he said that 
she is a small animal ; that is true. But size has 
very little to do with the milking qualities of the 
animal. The writey, several yeara ago, took some 
of this stock to the Statee Fair, and received as a 
premium the salutation, ‘‘Halloa there Barnum,”’ 
““Wooly horse,’ ete. This premium was not 
awarded by the Committee on Milch Stock, (as 
they did not look in the direction of the animals 
while they were on the grounds.) I wish I were 
acquainted with the author of the remarks. I 
would like to send him the following statement : 

Two ridiculous Jersey cows, on common kee 
ing, produced, from the Ist of April, 1859, to 
| the Ist of April, 1860, what milk a family and 
| two,calves (one of which I sold for two hundred 
| dollars, while I refused that sum for the other, 
, needed, and five hundred and six pounds of but- 

ter, which was sold for twénty-eight cents per 
und the year through, making the total pro- 





‘duct of these ‘*‘ Wooly Horse’’ cows, three hun-' 


| dred and forty dollars and eighty-four cents.—G. 
in Homestead. 


has been turned to the matter, and Jerseys and { 


Political. 


| 
| Governor Washburn’s Address. 








Gentlemen of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives : 

The year which has just closed, has been with our peo- 
| ple, one of unsurpassed prosperity in all their material 
lrelations. The husbandman has enjoyed the advantage 
| of ready markets and remunerating prices for the gen- 
|erous harvests which have been the reward of his labors. 
'The shipbuilder and the lumberman have been encour- 
laged by more liberal returns than had, for several pre- 

ceding years, waited upon the important branches of in- 
| dustry over which they preside; and in the employments 
| of labor and capital, in whatever department, with few, 
if any exceptions, the spring of a quicker and steadier 
life has been felt. Health, peace, and comfort have been 
| within our borders, and in our habitations. It has been 
| the common remark of our wisest observers, that never 
| before has the State been so strong in all the conditions 
of physical prosperity—that never has its wealth been 
| 80 considerable or so generally diffused;—and that the 
| people have at no former period been so free from pecu- 
;niary liabilities as at the present time. It may be 
doubted whether the sun in his whole course, visits a 
;coumpunity whose members are more clear of fivancial 
| curbarrassments, cr who are more generally in possession 
| of the means and accessories of comfort and independence 
| than those among whom our lot has been cast. 
| For these favors and benedictions, let us acknowledge 
|with devout and reverent hearts, with offerings of 
| thanksgiving and gratitude, our dependence upon that 
| beneficent and gracious Provipexce from whom alone 
| they have come; and let us implore the continuance of 
| His blessings to this people, to our beloved Common- 
| wealth, and to that Union-Government, in whose perpet- 
'uity and integrity are enfolded so many of the hopes of 
| mankind. 
| It will be our grateful duty to labor assiduously and 
; earnestly—and in the light of that large and compre- 
| hensive policy which perceives that the different sections 
| of the State are intimately related to each other and that 
| no step taken in behalf of one does not advance them 
all—for the promotion of those interests and pursuits to 
which our attention and care are obviously summoned 
by the natural resources, and the geographical and cli- 
| matic position of the State whose welfare has been tem- 
| porarily committed to our charge. 
| Situated in the path of the intercourss between the 
| new world and the old; with a direct sea frontage of two 
; hundred and thirty miles, and, following the sinuosities 
‘of the tide, with more than three thousand miles of 
| coast, upon which are numerous harbors, some of them 
; unrivalled in capacity, safety and accessibility; with 
| railroad connections, extending through the Canadas and 
the Northwest,—few States possess facilities for the 
| transaction of a large and profitable commerce equal to 
ithose of Maine. And in the essential conditions of a 
| successful prosecution of the carrying trade, in particu- 
lar, her superiority over all the other States is manifest 
land unquestionable. Already she has become the largest 
|shipbuilder in the Union, furnishing two-fifths, at least, 
of the sailing tonnage of its entire merchant-service. 
For the prosecution of the fisheries with economy and 
success, no people in the United States can be better sit- 
| uated than those who live upon the thousand bays, har- 
| bors, creeks and rivers of this State. 
| The rivers and large streams, so numerous that there 
jis no neighborhood within our boundaries which they 
| neglect to visit, are literally crowded with falls and rap- 
| ids, furnishing water power of vast extent and capacity, 
|and at many points so acceszible to the centers of trade 
and distribution, as to place them among the most eligi- 
| ble sites for manufacturing purposes in the country. 
Tron of excellent quality, and, it is believed, inex- 
| haustible in quantity, is found in the counties of Piscat- 
}aquis and Aroostook. And slate, superior even to the 
| best importations from Wales, abounds within fifty miles 
|of Bangor. Such is its quality and the facility with 
| which it may be quarried, that, as I have the highest 
authority for saying, a reduction of fifty cents per ton 
jin the expense of transportation to tide water, would 
secure for it the nearly entire market of the United 
| States. 
| The lumber in our forests is yet so considerable in ex- 
| tent and variety, that the amount of labor and capital 
jemployed in its cutting, driving, manufacture, and 
| transportation, will rather be increased than diminished 
| for a quarter of a century to come. 

The soil of Maine is not upon an average so fertile as 
| that of most of the Western States, but a good propor- 
| tion of it is arable, and nearly all, in natural adaptation, 
‘arable or grazing. Under the auspices of good hus- 
| bandry it yields better returns, in net exchangeable val- 
ues, than the fat acres of the West—for the Maine farm- 
er lives in the eye of commerce, and where the best 
;markets are at his door. In no part of the country do 
|the wheat harvests display larger crops—more bushels 
to the acre—than the fields of the Aroostook valley. 


| Undoubtedly the cost of dressing, planting and gather- 


|ing is greater in Maine than in Illinois, but the clear 
profit of the crop is, [ think, greater also. And I am 
| confident that no acre sown with wheat in any Western 
| State, shows so liberal a margin of profit, as, with a like 
| investment of labor and capital, is realized by the potato 
| grower in most of the counties in this State. 
| To enlarge our commerce, to place the great business 
lof shipbuilding on a surer and stronger footing, to ex- 
{tend the employments of our carriers, to increase the 
| number and onhance the profits of our hardy fishermen; 
| to attract the investment of capital in the manifold vari- 
eties of manufactures for which the State is pre-eminent- 
ly adapted, to work the iron mines of Katabdn, and open 
those of Aroostook, to enable Brownville and tho neigh- 
boring towns to supply the markets of America with 
slate, to systematize the operations and diversify the 
employments of those engaged in the lumber trade, and, 


ped all these, to give new incitements and ampler recom- 


pense to those who till the soil, by creating an increased 
demand and nearer markets for the fruits of their indus- 
try—are among the objects which the people of the 
State will expect those who have been invested with leg- 
islative functions, will, to the best of their ability, en- 
deavor to promote. 

But of all the employments of industry in our midst, 
that of the farmer is unquestionably first in rank ond 
importance. Agriculture is the foundation of all mate- 
rial wealth and strength—its achievements are the meas- 
ure of the external improvements and progress of a peo- 
ple. Whatever measures, therefore, within the scops of 
proper and just legislation, will tend to the advancement 
of an interest so great and so universal; whatever policy 
will bring to its service the contributions of science, and 
the generalizations of intelligent observation, will re- 
ceive from you that degree-of attention which their great 
importance demands. I am happy to believe that the 
farmers of Maine are taking a higher interest than 
formerly in the business which forms the chief pursuit 
of their lives. 
one of mere drudgery and toil, they are entertaining 
juster views of its nature, and of its relations to other 
departments of human interest and endeavor. In the 


working-out of its experiments, and in the increased 
measure of remuneration achieved thereby, agriculture 
becomes the useful, the honorable, and the beautiful 
calling which God has provided for the most favored of 
his children. 


The farmers of our State who have always contributed 
with cheerfulness in aid of other interests and avoca- 
tions, will expect of the Legislature some practical 
recognition of their claim to the fostering care and jadi- 
cious encouragement which a State may properly extend 
to those who do so much to make it strong and great and 
happy. They will come before you, as I am advised, 
svliciting an appropriation for a scientific survey of the 
State, believing ‘‘that such a survey embracing ite Geol- 
ogy, Agriculture, Natural History and Physical Geog- 
raphy, ably conducted and faithfully reported, would 
greatly tend to develope and improve its agriculture, de- 
termine its mineral wealth, increase its mechanical and 
manufacturing interests, and assist in supplying our ed- 
ucational wants. And moreover, that it would attract 
population, capital and enterprise from abroad.” Con- 
curring in these views, I have no hesitation in com- 
mending the subject to your consideration, expressing at 
the same time my firm belief that you can in no way 
render a better service to the State and all its interests, 
than by making adequate provision by law for carrying 
into effect the wishes of this numerous body of our cit- 
izens. 





| country, embracing an area of net less than one hundred 
| townships, surpassing in capacity for agricultural devel- 
| opment and production any territory cf equal extent in 
| New England, and which with the encouragement of a 
| wise and jiberal policy would become, in the not distant 

future, the seat of a population not inferior in numbers, 
| nor dissimilar in character, to that of the State of Ver- 
| mont at the present time. The means for accomplishing 
|an end so much to be desired are obvious and available. 
| What is demanded is not a change of climate, for there 

is no better climate on the continent, all things consid- 

ered, than that of the Aroostook—none more conducive 
| to health and strength, to intellectual and physical vig- 
jor. If the season is short, it is happily adapted to the 

Profitable cultivation of many valuable crops, some of 
; them among the most important produced in the coun- 
| try, to whose generally unfailing success the long winter 
| with its deep continuous snows, by protecting the earth 
| from the severe frosts common in the more southerly 
New England latitudes, essentially contributes. A bet- 
ter soil is not wanted, for by far the larger portion of 
this is not inferior to that of Western New York and 
Michigan—nor in the prime necessities of wood and wa- 
ter is this region deficient, as its magnificent forests and 
innumerable springs and streams sufficiently attest. But 
what is wanted is Access—cheap, speedy, easy commu- 
nication with the marts of trade and commerce in the 
country below. With such facilities for the transit of 
persons and commodities as no free State east of the 
Mississippi River has failed to provide for any district 
of equal extent and resources, what is known as the 
Aroostook country would, long before the elose of the 





Ceasing to regard their occupation as | 


study of its methods, the investigation of its laws, the | 


! 
In the northeasterly section of the State is a tract of | 


| present century, be as densely settled as is the county of 
Kennebec at this day. Certainly, to promote the devel- 
| opement and settlement of a domain like this, is an ob- 
| ject worthy of the statesmanship of the representatives 
‘of a great commonwealth. It is not for me to direct, or 
,perbaps advise, in regard to the particular manner, or 
| the —_ means, by which this indispensible service 
jmay be best accomplished. But I should be false to my 
sense of duty, aud fail in the love which I have ever 
| borne to my native State, and in the hopes which I have 
| never ceased to cherish of her great future, if I hesitated 
j to commend this subject in all its aspects and bearings to 
| your most earnest and thoughtful regard. By the Con- 
| stitution you are forbidden to make use of the credit of 
the State for the promotion of works of improvement to 
/any considerable extent; and I am not prepared at this 
|time to recommend any change of that instrument in 
|tbis regard. But without such change the Legislature 
may do something—indeed, it may do much—for the 
| cncouragement of such works. To the extent of its con- 
|stitutional power it may grant direct or indirect aid. 
| The unsold lands, the securities in the public offices, the 
| legal and equitable claims of the State against the gen- 
) eral Government growing oat of the war of 1812, of the 
Northeastern boundary controversy, and out of other 
| transactions,—(some of them certain to be allowed and 
paid to the very iderable a t for which that 
Government, by the privciples it has recognized and 
acted upon in mauy instances, is fully committed, and 
others in the end J hope not less certain, upon the able 
jand faithful presentment and advocacy which I know 
|our Senators and Representatives at Washington are 
| prepared to make)—may be appropriated, in whole or 
jin part, to be holden in trust for their prosecution and 
completion. In this way such recognition of tle value 
and importance of these enterprises might be made, as, 
by assuring the public confidence in their importance, 
| would, in connection with the direct aid to wiich I have 
jadverted, go far towards placing them in the way of 
| early and certain consummation. While the Aroostook 
| section, as containing the largest portion by far of the 
good settling lands owned by the State and yet unoccu- 
| pied, will undoubtedly present stronger claims upon 
|your consideration than any other, it is to be readily 
| conceded that the other northerly counties have large 
tracts of excellent and available settling lands, the de- 
| velopement of which should also be the object of your 
care. To all these districts as well as to the northeast, 
| your aid should be extended, if extended at all, in just 
| and equitable proportions, having regard to the ciroum- 
| stances of each case. 
While upon this topic of the settlement of our unoc- 
|cupied lands, [ will take occasion to say, that the plan 
| of some organized measure for the introduction of emi- 
| grants from the north of Europe to our State, has been 
| received with much favor by many of the most thought- 
|ful and far-sighted of our citizens. The Norwegians, 
in particular, it is believed by those who bave studied 
their character, would form desirable accessions to our 
| population. By such they are said to be athletic, fair 
land healthy. They are also represented as intelligent, 
| brave, loyal, frugal, industrious, affectionate and reli- 
|gious. They are our true ancestors. The climate, 
| growth and agricultural productions of Norway resem- 
ble, in many respects, those of northern Maine ; but 
an industrious Norwegian farmer removed to Aroostook 
| county, with its better soil, larger cattle and horses, and 
| longer summers and more generous production, while he 
| would find a congenial climate, would think himself in 
| a tropical region, so much more bountiful returns would 
| nature yield to his industry. 
| It will not escape your observation that whatever as- 
| sistance may be granted towards the construction of a 
| railroad to the Aroostook, will be in aid practically of 
the interests and purposes of the friends of the Earope- 
‘an and North Awerican Railway, whether made directly 
or not. Thus, while contributing to the settlement of 
|our unoccupied lands, you may also be instrumental in 
forming that connection between the railroads of the 
United States amd Canada on the one side, and of the 
jower British Provinces on the other, which has so long 
been regarded as a most desirable consummation by the 
intelligent people of this and other States. Of the im- 
portance of this connection to this State and the United 
| States, as necessary for the completion of a great inter- 
national highway, I have no occasion to speak after the 
thorough and exhausting expositions of the question 
‘which have been made by some of my predecessors, and 
| by members of former Legislatures. The Congress of 
the United States has heretofore, in many instances 
granted lands to aid the construction of works of gene- 
‘ral interest. That any of these can compare in national 
importance, in direct usefulness and convenience to all 
parts of the country, with an enterprise which would 
lead to a shortening of the transit between New York 
and London by from four to six days, will not be assert- 
ed by those who will give the subject a careful and 
thorough examination. While [ cannot encourage the 
hope that an application for aid for this work from the 
, federal government would meet with sufficient favor at 
Washington to ensure its success at the present time, 
and under existing circumstances, its importance to the 
whole country as well as the government itself, and the 
sacrifice which Maine so generously made in 1842, of 
her clear and indisputable rights of property and juris- 
diction, for the benefit of the whole country, persuade 
me that the grant of such aid as might be necessary to 
effect its accomplishment, would be both wise and just. 
The consequences of a policy like the one I have ad- 
vocated in respect to internal improvements, if carried 
out—and let me say it is a policy which has been grow- 
ing in favor among our wise and thoughtful men for 
many years—would be not to impoverish but to enrich 
the State—not to run it into debt, not to impair its 
eredit, and not to augment the burdens of the people. 
It would increase the population of the State, swell its 
' valuation tables, reduce the taxes upon its citizens, and 
assist it to hold its relative position—if not to improve 
it—in regard to wealth, strength, population, represen- 
tation and power, among the sister States. 


The trade of the Aroostook, now rapidly increasing 
, with the growth of its population, ie in danger of being 
; wholly diverted from this State. Already, much the 
| larger part of it is carried on through channels of com- 
| nunization in a neighboring Province, and without some 
|effectual measures to arrest the present tendency of 
| things, it will be wholly lost tous. With the needed 
| facilities of transit within the State, its entire commerce 
|thereupon to be largely increased year after year, 
would flow into ghe cities of Bangor and Calais, placing 
| their prosperity and expansion beyond the reach of any 
,contingency that human foresight can imagine. The 
opening up and improvement of other sections of the 
| State, would contribute materially to the trade of the 
| cities of the Keunebec, and of our leading commercial 
ewporium. Added to these results we should witness 
| the building up of many trades and employments, in 
the various departments of industry, throughout the 
| State. New incitements would be given and new hopes 
jheld out to labor, enterprise and capital everywhere 
witbin our borders. 

Within twenty years many millions of capital have 
been invested in the railroads of the State, upon which 
/in most cases no returns in the form of dividends have 
| been realized. But with the lapse of years, the gradual 





accommodation of business to the new avenues, and the 
| better management which has come from the lessons of 
| experience, the financial condition of many, if not all of 
jour railroad corporations, is steadily improving, and 
their earnings are yeurly approximating the point at 
which the slaveholders in them may expect to receive 
interest upon their stock. The increased traffic upon 
all these roads which would attend the developement of 
the policy I have recommended, would add little to their 
ordinary expenees, and thus would swell, by nearly the 
entire amount of the increased receipts, their actual and 
realized profits. In this way the certificates of stook in 
our railroad corporations, held by so many of our citi- 
zens, from being the witnesses of so much money lost, 
would be transformed to signs of so much productive 
capital. A truth of great practical value would be im- 
pressed upon our people in reference to those hasty gen- 
| eralizations, which, because of the comparative failures 
| that have attended investments in railroads, injudicious- 
ly located in many cases, and in all built under circum- 
stances involving a cost of twice the amount that would 
have been required under more experienced manage- 
|ment and with adequate means, therefore assumes that 
jell roads, without regard to the amount of traffic they 
would accommodate, to the vast areas of country they 
would develope, or to the cheapness and economy with 
whick they could he built, would fail to be sources of in- 
| come and profit to their proprietors. 
| The census tables exhibit an increase of the popula- 
| tion of the State for the last decade of less than twelve 
| per cent., and the smallest since the formation of the 
government; while in the neighboring State of Massa- 
| chusetts, with no virgin lands, no inviting Aroostook, 
| but under the influence of a liberal and far-reaching 
| policy and of a spirit of courageous enterprise, there 





| has been a gain of more than twenty-five percent. The 
| census returns for Maine may be, and probably are, im- 
| perfect and incorrect, and fail of showing our acteal 


|numbers by many thousands; still, there is no doubt 
; that the ratio of increase for the last ten years has been 
|miserably small. Shall these things go on? With 
greater physical attractions and ampler resources than 
three-fourths of the States possess, shall we cling to the 
narrow and shriveling policy which leaves, and will 
leave, our State far behind any other that enjoys a tithe 
of its advantages? The debt of the State is now iess 
than seven hundred thousand dollars. I would not coun- 
sel its enlargement, but its reduction, rather; and I 
would earnestly advise the adoption of a policy which, 
by increasing our wealth and numbers, would render its 
payment more easy. Double the property and popula- 
tion of the State, and you practically reduce its debt 
one-half, It is in this way that Pennsylvania, New 
York, Illinois, and other States, although they have 
nominally sunk many millions of dollars in their rail- 
roads and canals, have nevertheless become #0 rich and 
strong, that their debts, large as they seem, are scarcely 
felt as burdens. From the causes of ruin, 
have come the means of real prosperity, and from the 
nettle, debt, bas been plucked the flower, wealth. But, 
fortunately for us, owing to the felicity of our physica! 
position and the vastness of our capabilities, the ts 








